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Potential  Audience 

There  has  bean  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  radio  receivers  in 
homes  in  recent  yoars.     This  is  especially  true  of  farm  homes. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  the  following  percentages  of 
farms  with  radio  sets: 


Region 

1925 

1930 

Now  England 

18 

61 

Middle  Atlantic 

13 

^3 

South  Atlantic 

3 

9 

East  South  Central 

1 

6 

West  South  Central 

1 

10 

East  North  Central 

9 

1+9 

West  North  Central 

11 

Mountain 

3 

35 

Pacific 

g 

I4U 

80 
73 
79 
86 


In  1925  there  were  about  550 5 000  farm  homos  with  radio  receivers.  As 
of  January  1,  1938,  the  number  had  increased  to  U,260,SOO  (59^  of  all  farms) 
according  to  estimates  by  the  Joint  Comnittee  on  Radio  Research. 

The  total  number  of  fanilios,  urban  and  rural,  with  radio  receivers 
is  estimated  as  26,666,000  as  of  Janu-^.ry  1,  1938. 
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Facilltiv^s  for  Serving  Radio  Listeners 
National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour 

This  program  is  carried  by  approximately  9O  stations  associated  vith 
the  Blue  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  coast  to  coast.  The 
Department  occupies  15  minutes  of  this  program  Monday  through  Friday, 

Two  types  of  research  reporting  are  especially  suited  to  this  program: 
Fundamental  research  that  is  used  "by  other  research  workers  in  solving  im- 
mediate, specific  problems;  and  reports  of  progress  (or  completion)  of  re- 
search on  specific  problems  of  national  significance. 
Farm  Flashes 

This  is  a  syndicated  manuscript  service  that  is  used  on  about  U30  local 
stations  in  hS  States, 

In  6  Statos  the  Flashes  are  sent  direct  to  the  stations. 

In  U2  States  the  Flashes  are  routed  through  the  Land  G-rant  College 
extension  editors  who  adapt  the^i  to  local  conditions  and  pass  them  on  to  co- 
operating stations  or  to  county  extension  agents  broadcasting  on  those  stations. 

The  Flashes  are  an  important  means  of  conveying  brief,  newsy  informa- 
tion of  two  kinis!    First,  information  that  has  national  application  or 
interest;  second,  infornation  that  applies  in  a  given  State  or  a  group  of 
States.     The  system  of  distribution  is  such  that  any  story  can  be  sent  to  all 
States,  to  any  one  State,  or  to  any  combination  of  States. 
Homenakcrs '  Chats 

This  is  another  syndicated  manuscript  service. . .One  that  carries  in- 
forn'^.tion  useful  to  women,  both  urban  and  rural. 
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The  Chats  are  troadcast  on  220  local  stations. 

Information  that  is  useful  to  homeraakers  js  "best  adapted  to  this  service. 
The  three  outlets  described  above  arc  operated  from  Washington.  Other 

radio  facilities  should  Tdo  mentioned  that  servo  listeners  on  a  regional  or  a 

State  basis. 

Western  USDA  Program 

A  15-minuto  noonday  Monday  through  Friday  broadcast  originating  in  San 

Francisco  and  carried  by  seven  sto.tions  associated  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Blue 

Network  of  ^IBC. 

This  is  a  regional  program  that  serves  listeners  in  Arizona,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  ITorthorn  Idaho, 

In  Charge:     C.  R.  Briggs,  western  r-ndio  program  director  for  the  Depart- 
ment, 113  Federal  Office  Building,   San  Francisco. 
Now  England  Agriculture 

A  daily  noonday  15-minute  program  broadcast  over  seven  stations  in  New 
England, 

This  is  a  public  service  program  in  which  the  Department  cooperates  with 
State  Departmentsof  Agriculture,  State  Extension  Services,  and  farm  organizations. 

In  Charge:     Charles  Eshback,  UOS  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 
Farm  Features 

A  three-times-a-v/eok,  15-ninutc  noonday  program,  broadcast  over  WBT, 
Charlotte,  N:irth  Carolina  (a  50,000  watt  station). 

This  is  a  cooperative  program  between  the  Department  and  the  Extension 
Services   jf  the  Carolinas. 

In  Charge;    Leon  Sisk,  Post  Office  Building,  Charlotte. 
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Problems  of  Plains  and  Mountains 

A  Sunday  morning  program  broadcast  over  KOA,  Denver  (a  5O.OOO  watt 
station) . 

This  i^  arranged  by  the  regional  office  of  the  Farm  Segurity  Administra- 
tion, but  is  not  limited  to  F3A  Inf ermp.tion.     Many  branohes  of  the  Department 
are  now  parti cip-^ting  in  it. 
Southern  Groat  Plains  Fn.rrn  News 

A  daily  15-ninuto  e-'.rly  morning  program  broadcast  over  KGNC,  Amarillo, 
Texas  (25OO  watts). 

In  charge,  Edwin  Honson,  Coordinator  for  tho  Southern  Groat  Plains, 
Amarillo  Building. 
Land  Grant  Colloge  Stations 

Tho  following  Land  Grant  College  stations  provide  pro.j^rans  in  their 
schedules  directed  to  rural  listoners  and  to  ho ne maker s : 


Station 

Institution 

In  Charge  of  Fani  Programs 

WESG 

Cornell  University 

Charles  Taylor 

mR 

Michigan  State  College 

Robert  J,  Coleman 

WILL 

University  of  Illinois 

Ted  Mangncr 

WLB 

University  of  Minnesota 

Hicliard  Hall 

WBAA 

Purdue  University 

Glonn  Sample 

WO  I 

Iowa  State  College 

Andy  ''/ool fries 

m 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  Bliss 

KBDY 

South  Dakota  State  College      Jack  Tov/ors 

KSAC 

Kansas  State  College 

Lisle  Longsdorf 

WTAW 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

John  Ross or 

WOSU 

Ohio  State  University 

Gerald  Ferris 

KOAC 

Oregon  State  College 

Burton  Hutton 

WHUF 

University  of  Florida 

Francis  Cooper 

KWSC 

Wash.  State  Colloge 

Kenneth  Yoend 
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Steite  Extension  Servico  Prograns  on  Local  Cjn-iorcial  Stations 


State 

Station 

City 

In  Charge 

Louisiana 

VWL 

Nev/  Orleans 

Bent ley  Mackay 

North  Carolina 

WPTF 

Ealeig.i 

Gene  Knight 

Vi  rginia 

WJBO 

Roanoke 

R.  D.  Michael 

ALilDama 

WAP  I 

Birningham 

Harwood  Hull,  Jr. 

Ne"braska 

WOW 

Omaha 

Geor-.je  Round 

New  Mexico 

K03 

AllDuquerque 

Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Hynes 

Oklahom 

Oklahoma  City 

San  Schneider 

North  Dakota 

WLAY 

Fargo 

KFYR 

Bisnarck 

Tom  GilderslcevG 

Connercial  Stations  that  Broadcast  Regularly  Scheduled  Non-Comnercian  Farm  Pro^-'-rams 
Station         City  and  State  In  Charge  Far'-i  Programs 


WLS 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Arthur  Page 

WLW 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ed  I4ason 

WI^AX 

Yankton,  South  Dakota 

Chas.  Worcester 

WGY 

Schenectady,  New  York 

G.  Emerson  Markham 

WMC 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

John  Cleghorn 

WCiU 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Chas.  P.  Shoffncr 

WRVA 

Richmond,  Virginia 

B.  D.  Naff 

) 
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USDA  BULLETIN  30APD 


Broadcast  "by  Wallace  L,  ICadc'erly,  Chief  of  Hadio  Service,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  portion  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Friday,  February  4,  1944, 
over  stations  associated  with  the  Blue  Network, 

CUIUiEY  BIl'>J3L3Y  (IN  CHICAGO):  I  don't  know  how  many  items  there  are  on  the  Bulletin 
Board  today,  but  we'll  find  out  what's  important  right  now. 

^■/allacG,  wha.t's  underneath  tha-t  thumb  tack? 

S'>/ITCH  TO  ^VASHINOTON 

K/iDD^^Y:     I've  got  an  egg  under  that  thumb  tack... At  least  I've  got  some  news  about 
eggs.    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says  that  it  looks  as  if  civilians  and 
the  military  will  want  mora  eggs  this  year  than  they  did  in  1943. . .So, farmers 
will  be  able  to  sell  moro  eggs  this  year,  at  about  the  same  prices  they  got  in  1943. 
...That's  the  situation  in  an  egg-shell. 

Now,  what  are  the  chances  of  getting  more  eggs?    In  general,  the  chances  a,re  good, 
liTe've  got  a  record  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms.    More  pullets  than  usual,,, 
and  many  of  these  pullets  are  of  better  quality  than  in  former  years. 

It  looks  now  OS  if  the  rate  of  production  in  the  first  half  of  1944  will  be  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1943.     In  the  last  half  of  this  year  the  rate  may  drop 
below  the  record  level  of  the  last  half  of  '43,    But  taking  the  year  as  a  whole  we'll 
probably  havs  from  two  to  four  percent  more  eggs  in  1944  than  we  had  last  year. 

Of  course,  W3  can't  place  the  figure  very  close  novr  because  we  don't  know  what  the 
feed-crop  production  will  be.    And  speaking  of  feed,  poultrymen  will  want  to  know 
that  this  spring  the  prices  of  laying  mash  will  be  from  12  to  15  percent  higher  thar. 
they  were  last  spring.    If  the  price  of  eggs  is  the  same  as  last  year,  that 
means  the  net  return  on  eggs  will  be  lower  by  about  the  sajne  percentage  that  the 
feed  price  is  higher. 

However,  regardless  of  any  factors  th^.t  might  reduce  the  -orice  of  eggs,  f^rm^nrs  can 
be  assured  that  prices  won't  be  less  on  tha  av.-rago  than  30  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
spring  and  early  summer .    And  vfon' t  be  less  on  the  average  than  34  cents  a  dozen 
for  the  whole  yenr.    That's  bocause  of  the  G-overnment' s  price  support  prograjn.  The 
Government  will  purch;=<,se  shell  eggs,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  prices  from  falling 
below  the  figures  I  just  gave.    Those  are  average  prices  of  course  —  for  the  whole 
county           and  they  will  vary  by  locality  and  by  the  grade. 


Tha.t's  the  situation  for  egg  producers.    Now  for  consumers, 


Figuring  the  increased  level  of  production ,.. .and  allowing  for  probable  war  require- 
ments, it  looks  as  if  civilians  can  plan  on  about  one  percent  more  eggs  this  year 
than  in  1943. 

And  as  for  -noultry  meat.    Probably  there  will  be  about  tho  same  amount  of  chickens 
slaughtered  this  year  as  in  1943.    Probably  more  older  birds  '^nd  loss  young  chickeor 
For  turkeys:  about  tho  same  number  will  be  slaughtered  ns  last  year. 

That's  the  Bulletin  Board  for  today, 
f €B  2  3  1S44 
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SUPPOHT  PBICiS  FOH  HOGS 


Broadcast  "by  Wallace  L.  Kac.derly,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  in  the  Depart;jent  of 
Agriculture's  portion  of  ilational  ?ar-:i  p.nd  Home  Hour»  Monday,  February  28,  1944, 
over  stations  associated  with  the  Blue  ITetwork, 

St)ring  hog  farrowing  is  coming  on.    Most  of  the  pigs  to  he  farrowed  this  spring 
vrill  "be  sold  in  the  winter  of  1944  -nd  '45,  and  fanners  can  plan  their  operations  to 
better  -advantage  if  they  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  prices,  cone  marketing 
time.     So  here  is  review  of  the  hog  price-support  programs. 

Several  lonths  before  wc  entered  the  war  -  July,     1941  -  Congress  authorized 
(in  what  is  know  as  the  Steogall  Amenfjnent)  the  support  of  non-basic  agricultural 
commodities.    This  included  hogs.    These  sup-norts  were  to  be  at  not  less  than  85  per*- 
cent  of  Darity  or  comparable  prices.     Later,  when  Congress  passed  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942,  the  Steagall  Amendment  was  changed  to  increase  the  85  percent  of  parity 
provision  to  90  percent.    Also  ...  and  this  is  an  important  point  ,,.  the  f^mendment 
pro'tTic'ed  that  the  price  support  -orogran  should  remain  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
the  v=^r  !^n6  for  two  years  afterwards  —  beginning  vdth  the  Janua.ry  1st  which  follows 
the  date  of  the  war's  end. 

Theoretically,  this  means  thnt  if  the  war  should  end  in  —  we'll  say  October, 
1946  just  for  an  example  —  the  hog-price- support  legislation  would  remain  in  effect 
until  January  1,  1949, 

That's  a  long  way  off,  of  course      Getting  down  to  the  more  immediate  future  — 
the  War  Food  Adxiinistration  has  -already  announced  that  beginning  next  October  1,  it 
will  support  hogs  at  $12.50  per  hundredweight,  Chicago  basis  for  200  to  240  pounds 
hogs. 

The  -present  method  of  supporting  hog  prices  is  by  Government  purch'^se  of  pork 
".nd  pork  products.    The  Goverrment  buys  the  pork  at  prices  which  enables  the  packers 
to  pay  hog  producers  the  announced  support  for  live  hogs. 

In  summary,  the  hog-price- support  prograiu  now  "on  the  books"  adds  up  to  this: 
First  —  a  support  price  of  $13.75  a  hundred,  Chicago  basis,  until  October  1  for 
v/eights    of  200  to  270  pounds,  vdth  a  temporary  increase  on  the  top  v/eight  to  330 
pour.ds;  second,  hog  prices  bo  supported  at  $13,50  a  hundred  on  200  to  240  pound 

weights,  Chicago  b°sis,  fro.:  October  1,  of  this  year  to  March  31,  1945;  third,  hog 
prices  will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  duration  of  the  war  plus 
two  ye^'rs  aftcrwrrds,  beginning-  vrith  the  January  1  imi.iediatoly  folloT^dng  the  offic- 
ial ending  of  the  w^r. 

With  this  assured  price  prospect,  tho  V/ar  Food  Administration  ur-es  all  hog 
producers  to  do  their  part  in  meeting  the  1944  goal  of  105  million  500  thousand 
head.    As  compared  with  1943  this  goal  represents  a  reduction  of  15  percent  in  sows 
to  f-^rrov  this  spri ng;  nnd  a  reduction  of  9  percent  in  sows  to  farrow  this  fall. 
These  reductions  have  been  m^de  in  order  to  bring  the  nu..iber  of  hogs  into  better 
balance  with  feed  resources.    But  even  with  these  reductions,  the  1944  pig  crop 
would  be  larger  than  for  '^xiy  previous  year  except  1943, 
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INSURMCE  ON  SPRING  WHEAT 


Broadcast  by  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  portion  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Saturday,  February  3,  I9U5,  over  stations  associated  with  the  Blue  Network. 


 000  


KADDERLY:    First  —  an  announcement  about  crop  insurance. 

Three  weeks  ago  today  we  brought  you  up-to-date  on  the  plans  for  insur- 
ance on  flaxseed,  spring  wheat  and  cotton.    At  that  time,  J.  Carl  Wright,  explained 
that  details  for  putting  the  insurance  into  operation  were  being  worked  out  as  fas*' 
as  himanly  possible.    Mr.  Wright  is  manager  of  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in 
the  War  Food  Administration. 

Plans  for  insuring  cotton  were  announced  yesterday. 

Today,  the  plan  for  insuring  spring  wheat  planted  this  year  was  announce^. 
Briefly  —  here  is  how  it  will  work  on  spring  wheat: 

First:    two  types  of  contracts  will  be  available. .. .one  covering  losses 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  average  yield;  the  other,  up  to  5£  percent  of  the  average 
yield.    Both  of  these  contracts  will  be  for  three  years  --  but  premium  payments 
are  to  be  made  annually. 

Second:     spring  wheat  will  be  insured  in  any  county  where  applications  fo 
the  insurance  are  made  by  at  least  50  farmers  in  the  county.    Or,  where  at  least 
one  third  of  the  farmers  that  grow  spring  wheat  apply  for  insurance. 

Third:    Applications  for  crop  insurance  protection  may  be  made  by  any  one 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  spring  wheat  crop  at  seeding  time  —  providing  the 
application  for  insurance  is  made  before  the  crop  is  planted  —  or  by  the  closing 
date  for  the  area.    That  closing  date  will  be  announced  by  the  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration well  in  advance.    This  point  is  important  because  in  many  places  it  won't 
be  long  until  the  crop  is  planted.    Therefore,  the  Crop  Insiirance  Corporation 
suggest  that  any  spring  wheat  grower  who  wants  to  insure  his  crop  should  get  his 
application  in  very  soon. 

Full  information  about  premium  rates  and  insurable  yields  on  individual 
farms  can  be  obtained  from  county  Triple-A  off ices. . .for  both  spring  wheat  and 
cotton . 
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MOEE  CORIT  NSEDED  TOR  T7AR 

Broadcast  "by  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  portion  of  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  Tuesday,  April  25,  1944, 
over  stations  associated  with  the  Blue  Network. 
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CURLEY:     (CHICAGO)     You  know,  I'm  goin^-  to  introduce  !7allace  Kadderly  today  —  or 
'break  a  hame-string  trying'  so:     FARI.:  AND  HOI.iE  FRISNIDS.  HERE'S  7ALUCS  KADDSRLY. 

SWITCH  TO  WASHINGTON 

KA.DnSRLY:     ^ell,  Curley,  after  that  big  introduction,  here  is  some  information 
behind  the  big  news  about  corn.     That  news  in  brief  is  this: 

At  one  minute  past  midni^t  last  night,  a  very  important  corn  purchase  program 
became  effecti ve. . . .A  program  designed  to  protect  the  source  of  supply  for  pro- 
cessors of  corn  as  well  as  to  assist  farmers  in  125  surplus-producing  counties  in 
selling  corn  not  needed  for  feed.    The  order  applies  to  certain  counties  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  lannesota,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  and  will  be  in  effect  for  60  days 
or  less. 

All  corn  moving  from  farms  or  elevators  in  these  125  counties  must  be  sold  to 
the  Comr:odity  Credit  Corporation.    All  that  is,  with  one  exception. .. and  —  that 
exception  is  this:    If  a  feeder  produces  evidence  of  immediate  need  to  his 
County  Triple-A  Committee  —  the  !7ar  Food  Administration  may  issue  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  feeder  to  purchase  and  transport  a  limited  supply.    All  the  corn  sold 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to  be  sold  on  purely  a  voluntary  basis. 

This  is  the  background.    Corn  has  not  been  flowing  from  farm  to  factory  in  any- 
thing more  than  a  trickle.     Some  processing  plants  have  been  closing  down  because 
they  couldn't  get  the  corn  needed  to  keep  tliem  going.     Others  have  had  to  slow 
down  their  operations.     Corn  receipts  at  primary  markets  have  tumbled  from  10 
million  bushels  a  week  in  January  to  two  and  one-half  million  bushels  a  week  the 
last  of  March.     That  2-1/2  million  bushels  is  corn  marketed  for  all  purposes. 
And  yet,  war  alone  needs  corn  at  Just  about  that  exact  rate. 

Even  at  that  —  corn  needed  for  war  amounts  to  only  one  out  of  every  25  bushels 
grown  last  year.    That  one  out  of  every  25  bushels  MUST  be  had  to  supply  vital  war 
materials. 

Why  is  the  war  need  for  corn  so  critical? 

Let's  take  the  case  of  a  fighting  man  on  the  Anzio  Beachhead  and  see  how  corn  fits 

in  v.'ith  his  way  of  life  Maybe  he's  your  ov;n  boy,  or  maybe  he's  the  lad  up  the 

road  from  your  place, ..... 

Anyway,  we'll  call  him  Bill. 

First,  Bill  must  have  corn  to  go  into  every  shell  he  fires  to  tr;'  to  kill  an  enemy 
that's  trying  to  kill  him.     Corn,  in  the  form  of  starch,  goes  into  every  round  of 
ammunition  Bill  gets  on  Anzio  and  on  everjr  other  front  for  that  matter. 
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And  those  nirplanes  over  Bill's  head  that  are  giving  him  protection:     They  use 
high  octane  gasoline, ,  .and  that  gasoline  is  stabilized  "by  "butyl  alcohol  made 
from  corn.    Butyl  alcohol  keeps  gunnnj/-  substances  from  forming  and  clogging  the 
gas  lines.    Without  it  those  high--pov;ered  engines  might  go  dead. 

Lacquer  from  corn  goes  into  the  tanks  that  support  Bill;  and  into  the  gun  that 
he  holds.  Products  made  from  corn  go  into  bandages  that  bind-up  his  v/ounds  if 
he  is  hit,  into  sulfa  drugs  that  help  him  resist  infection. 

Well,,  to  make  a  long  story  short  the  Army  and  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
War  Food  Administration  are  asking  that  corn  not  needed  for  feed  be  turned 
loose  because  Bill  simply  must  have  the  things  that  corn  is  needed  for. 

That's  the  most  important  thing. 

Well,  it's  time  for  me  to  say  Il\m!  liViD  HOIS  imSKDS,  H3?3'S  CUELEY  3PADLSY. 

Jl  .  . 


